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NOTIFICATION. 


The  General  Board  of  Health  hereby  give  notice,  in  terms  of  section 
9th  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  tbat  on  or  before  the  17th  of  June  next, 
written  statements  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  with  respect  to  any 
matter  contained  in  or  omitted  from  the  accompanying  Report  on  the 
Sewerage,  Drainage,  .and  Supply  of  Water,  and  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Beaconsfield,  or  with 
respect  to  any  amendment  to  be  proposed  therein. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

Henry  Austin,  Secretary. 

Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall, 
10th  May,  1850. 
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PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (11  and  12  Vic,  Cap.  63). 


Report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health,  on  a  Preliminary  Inquiry 
into  the  Sewerage,  Drainage,  and  Supply  of  Water,  and  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Toion  and  Parish 
of  Beaconsfield,  in  the  County  of  Buckingham.  By  Thomas 
Webster  Rammell,  Esq.,  Superintending  Inspector. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,        Gwydyr  House,  March  13,  1850. 

A  petition  signed  by  41  (being  more  than  one-tenth)  of 
the  rated  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Beaconsfield,  having  been 
presented  to  your  Honourable  Board,  praying  "  that  a  Superin- 
tending Inspector  might  be  directed  to  visit  the  parish,  and  to 
make  inquiry  and  examination,  with  a  view  to  the  application 
thereto  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848;"  you  were  pleased 
to  instruct  me  to  proceed  to  the  parish,  and  to  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  that 
behalf,  and  with  respect  to  the  following  matters,  viz. : — 

"  The  sewerage,  drainage,  and  water  supply. 
"  The  state  of  the  burial-ground. 

"  The  number  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  The  local  Acts  of  Parliament  (if  any)  for  paving,  lighting,  cleans- 
ing, watching,  regulating,  supplying  with  water,  or  improving,  or  having 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act. 

"  The  natural  drainage  areas. 

**  The  existing  parochial  or  other  local  boundaries. 

*'  The  boundaries  which  may  be  most  advantageously  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  said  Act. 

"  And  other  matters  in  respect  whereof  your  Honourable  Board  was 
desirous  of  being  informed." 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  I  issued  the  necessary 
notices  of  my  intention  to  enter  upon  such  inquiry  at  the  Saracen's 
Head  Inn,  in  the  town  of  Beaconsfield,  on  the  3rd  of  April  last, 
when  I  should  be  ready  to  hear  any  persons  who  might  be  desirous 
of  being  heard  before  me  on  the  subject  of  it. 

Upon  proceeding  to  the  appointed  place  at  the  time  stated,  I 
found  assembled  several  of  the  more  influential  inhabitants  and 
ratepayers,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rev.  John  Gould,  rector 
of  the  parish ;  Mr.  Charsley,  solicitor,  and  Coroner  for  Bucks ; 
Mr.  John  Parton,  solicitor;  Mr.  Rolfe,  an  extensive  farmer 
and  land-surveyor,  residing  in  the  parish;  Mr.  J.  C.  Rumsey, 
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surgeon;  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  surgeon  and  medical  officer  Cor 
the  parish ;  Mr.  Hare ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Brooks,  relieving  officer 
for  the  Amersham  1st  District :  all  of  whom  appeared  to  be 
favourable  to  the  inquiry. 

A  letter  was  put  in  by  Mr.  Gould  from  Mr.  Hargreaves,  one 
of  the  principal  landowners,  expressing  his  regret  at  his  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  another  letter  was  handed  to  me  by 
Mr.  Charsley,  from  Mr.  Du  Pre,  the  other  principal  landed  pro- 
prietor, in  approval  of  its  objects.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had 
signed  the  petition. 

Having  proved  the  proper  publication  of  the  notices,  and  read 
the  petition,  I  at  once  commenced  taking  evidence  upon  the 
various  matters  to  be  elucidated ;  and  afterwards  proceeded,  in 
company  with  many  of  those  who  had  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, personally  to  inipect  the  town  and  surrounding  district.  I 
continued  to  take  evidence  on  the  two  following  days,  concluding 
the  inquiry  on  the  5th  of  April. 

General  Description. — Beaconsfield  is  a  market  town,  stand- 
ing within  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  about  23  miles  from 
London,  on  the  Uxbridge-road  to  Oxford.  It  is  a  place  of  small 
extent,  consisting  mainly  of  four  streets,  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  having  at  their  point  of  intersection  a  wide  open  space, 
used  as  a  market-place.  One  of  these  streets  has  a  smaller  street 
branching  from  it. 

The  principal  houses  are  in  general  well  built,  and  of  good 
appearance.  The  environs  of  the  town,  in  which  are  many  hand- 
some country-seats,  abound  with  beautiful  scenery,  hilly  and  well 
wooded. 

The  church  of  All  Saints  is  an  ancient  building  of  stone  and 
flint.  There  are  two  Independent  chapels,  founded  respectively 
in  1730  and  1800. 

Beaconsfield  was  formerly  a  posting  town  of  some  consideration, 
being  the  next  stage  on  this  side  of  High  Wycombe,  but  since  the 
establishment  of  railways,  its  occupation  in  this  line  has  ceased, 
and  the  bustle  which  once  disturbed  its  modest  streets  has  disap- 
peared. The  population  is  purely  of  a  rural  character,  and  there 
is  no  manufacture  or  business  of  any  importance  conducted  in  the 
town.  Many  of  the  females  of  the  poorer  class  occupy  themselves 
in  making  lace  and  gimp,  the  latter  manufacture  has  but  recently 
been  introduced.  At  these  occupations  they  earn  a  miserable 
pittance.  Mr.  Rolfe  says,  ,c  they  cannot  earn  more  than  2s. 
a- week  at  it.    I  have  known  them  able  to  earn  12s.  a-week." 

Soil  and  Climate. — The  town  is  placed  on  a  hill,  not  rising 
greatly  above  the  level  of  the  immediately  surrounding  country,  but 
at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  Thames,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  beacon  formerly  standing  there. 
It  would  appear  to  be  placed  upon  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
plastic  clay  formation,  the  chalk  appearing  at  greater  or  less 
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distances  all  round.    The  immediate  site  is  a  bed  of  travel 
beneath  which  is  a  thick  layer  of  clay,  impervious  to  moisture' 
lhe  gravel  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand,  and  is  not  verv 
clean  in  any  part.     It  is  principally  of  a  reddish  hue,  but  il 
Places  inclines  to  white.     At  the  west  side  of  the  town  where 
the  surface  falls  a  little,  the  gravel  is  less  clean;    indeed  h e 
it  was  described  to  me  as  a  sort  of  clayey  loam.    It  varies  in 
thickness,  but  is  supposed  to  extend  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
more  than  30  feet  from  the  surface.     The  chalk  is  at  a  con- 
siderable depth  beneath  the  clay,  but  this  depth  diminishes,  as  you 
go  to  the  outskirts;  on  all  sides.    The  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
clay  has  not  been  ascertained,  for  Mr.  Rolfe  states,  -  I  know  no 
instance  111  which  the  chalk  has  been  reached  under  the  town  "  It 
however,  appears  at  the  surface  on  the  north  of  the  town,  at  about 
a  mile  distant,  and  at  the  west  side  at  about  If  miles  ;  on  the  east 
f  thuree-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  south  at  about  a  mile 

in  short,  the  town  appears  to  be  situated  upon  a  detached  mass 
oi  clay  resting  on  the  chalk,  and  covered  with  a  bed  of  travel 
of  the  cky  WhereV6r  14  firSt  aPPears>  is  lower  than  the  Surface 

The  area  of  the >  parish ,  is  4,548  acres,  of  which  3,568  are  arable 
and  meadow  778  woodland,  172  roads  and  waste,  and  30  are 
occupied  by  the  town. 

The  land  round  the  town  is  nearly  all  meadow,  but  in  the  more 

ThrsXntsi of  theirisl? k  k  chiefl-v  arabie  with  SOme  -od^ 

lhe  soil  under  arable  cultivation  is  chiefly  a  gravelly  loam.  The 
meadow  land  is  a  clayey  gravel,  but  some"  of  It,  which  lies  below 
the  hill,  is  good  loam,  and  extremely  porous. 

T  i!  r  T1^1"  -hat  table  of  rainfa11  has  been  kept,  but 
I  was  mformed  that  it  was  not  thought  to  be  considerable  the 
e  ouds  probably  being  attracted  towards  the  south,  and  passing 
along  the  channel  of  the  Thames.  No  part  of  the  PS I 
ubject  to  inundat  ons,  the  surface  being  undulating  and  at  a  higS 
S"  ThePrfi;lin&7illd  "  frJ0m  the  S0uth"west,  and  is  always 
"ly  prevalent.     1         "* «  ^  fo88  are  ^ 

Some  of  the  meadow  land  near  the  town  has  been  subsoil 

reatea.  Mi.  Rolfe  is  o(  opinion  that  "  lhe  soil  generally  does 
ot  require  it  and  would  not  be  benefited  by  S 
rams  which  have  been  put  down  have  been  chiefly  to  remove  the 
ater  from  land-spnngs."  Where  drains  have  been  applied  thev 
ches^?  7  ,bT  COllSti;UCted  of         and  other  stoncL   Vom  ll 

rain  I J    T   ^  and  fr°m  2  to  3  rods  aPa*-    The  land 
rains  well.    In  some  instances  tile-drains  have  been  laid. 

£ Z  «fi  ^7  SU1!a.ble  f°r  timber'  Particularly  oak  and  beech 
h.ch  are  often  found  here  of  a  very  large  size.    Wherever  the 
uid-spr,ngs  prevail,  however,  the  timber  does  not  run      fine  It 
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does  *ot  appear  that  any  of  the  woodland  is  subsoil  drained  ;  it 
is  nearly  all  naturally  dry.  . . 

Size  of  Farms,  Rental,  £c.-The  principal  landowners  are  Mr. 
Hargreaves  and  Mr.  Du  Pre.  Earl  Howe  owns  about  100  acres 
Mr.  Dawkins  200  acres,  and  Mr.  J.  Rolfe  about  150  acres  ;  w.th 
the  exception  of  a  few  owners  of  patches  of  four  and  five  acres 
each,  there  are  no  other  landowners  in  the  parish ;  and  these 
small  proprietors  do  not  in  all  hold  more  than  20  acres  amongst 
them.  The  size  of  the  farms  varies  from  100  to  300  acres,  and  the 
average  rental  is  not  more  than  20s.,  subject  to  the  tithe.  The 
meadow  land  round  the  town  lets  from  21  to  3Z.  an  acre. 

Sewage  Irrigation-Mr.  Rolfe  makes  the  following  observations 
upon  the  quality  of  the  meadow  land,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  an  irrigation  with  sewage-water  of  a  part  of  his  own  farm, 
immediately  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  :— 

«  The  meadow-land  is  very  good.    The  herbage  is  sweet,  and .make, 
cood  hay.    No  sewage  irrigation  is  practised  here;  indeed  I  know  no 
SSL^beyond  that  W  I  am  about  to  mention,  in  which ^  sewage- 
water  has  been  applied;  but  I.  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  rich 
manure  having  seen  its  good  effects  in  the  short  trial  I  have  made,  and 
W  n'o  doubt  that  the  sewage-water  of  the  town,  apphed  to  the 
meadow  land  round  it,  would  much  increase  its  productiveness.    I  have 
"  pile  Tthe  liquid  drainage  of  the  farm-yard  and  when  the  water  has  been 
rich  have  invariably  found  a  beneficial  effect  from  it.    The  water  I 
used  was  the  liquid  water  of  the  dung,  which,  by  means  of  a  bank 
I  Pressed  in  the  yard  pond.    I  raised  this  into  a  100-gallon  cask,  in 
a  cart  and  applied  about  20  of  these  measures  to  an  acre,  that  is,  m 
all  2  600  gaflons  to  an  acre.    I  effected  the  application  ^  discharging 
the  cask  on  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  raising  the  tail-board  about 
half  an  inch,  which  caused  the  water  to  spread^   I  saw  very  marked 
effects  from  the  application  in  the  increase  of  herbage  and  hay.    I  cal 
culate  he  increase  at  9  cwt.  of  hay  to  an  acre;  this  would  be _an 
increase  of  one^third  on  the  crop.    Half  a  ton  has  been  worth  21.  10s. , 
hay  being  low  now,  it  is  worth  ll.  5*. 

Bricks  and  Pottery.-The  bricks  used  here  are  made  all  at 
various  places  round  the  town,  from  1J  to  2  miles  distant  They 
are  of  good  quality,  and  hard.  The  market  price  for  the  best 
b^k  /delive^ed.i^O,.  The  drain-tiles  mad e  here ,  are  also  of 
good  quality.    There  is  a  pottery  on  the  east  side,  at  Chalfont, 

5  tl  -Coals  are  brought  in  carts  from  Uxb ridge,  whither 
they  are  conveyed  by  canaUrom  London.    The  ordinary  pnee  is 

ab0pop3utTioK  '  and  Uon^iry. -Population  Hor.es 

n     „n«fipld  is  a  sub-district,  in  the  Amersham  Union,  and  in  the  ■ 

?eai°'f  n  Burnham  The  sub-district  of  Beaconsfield  includes  - 
hundred  of  »^am^  1  ^  Green  bei     part  of 

the  parish  of  £™  It  wlll  be  seen  from  the  followin|: 
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since  the  year  1831.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  stage-coach  and  posting  business  which  was  formerly 
carried  on  here. 

Table  of  the  Area,  Houses,  and  Population  in  the  Sub-district  of  Beaconsfield. 


PARISHES. 

Area. 

Houses. 

Population. 

1831 

1841 

1831 

1841 

Penn  ■  . 

Farnhara  Royal  (part  of),  viz.,  1 
Seer's  Green  hamlet     .     .  / 

4,845 
4,260 

590 

325 
218 

54 

339 
229 

65 

1,763 
1,103 

245 

1,732 
1,040 

281 

Rateable  Value. — The  present  annual  rateable  value  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  is  stated  in  the  following  table  : — 

Proportion  of  Rateable 
Value,  about  Per  Cent, 
less  than  Real  Value.  i 
20 
20 
16J 
11 

m 

at 

16£ 

321 


£. 

£. 

76  houses  rated 

under  3 

30 

above  3 

>,  5 

49  ,, 

m  5 

10 

22 

M  10 

„  15 

16  ,, 

15 

20 

13  ,, 

20 

,,  30 

3 

.i  30 

,,  40 

1  ,, 

„  40 

,,  50 

1 

,,  50 

*  * 

The  gross  annual  rateable  value  of  the  houses  in  the  town  is .  2, 1*14  8  0* 
The  gross  estimated  rental  of  the  aame  is  about  ....    2,600    O  0 

Mortality. — The  number  of  deaths  in  the  parish  of  Beacons- 
field, in  the  seven  years,  J  838-44,  according  to  the  return  of  the 
Registrar-General,  was  231,  being  an  average  of  33  per  annum, 
or  19  to  the  1,000  of  population. 

The  parish  register  of  burials,  however,  for  the  seven  years 
from  1842  to  1848,  shows  a  larger  amount  of  mortality,  viz.  :— 

!842  .       .     46  Burials. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


27 
43 
44 

28 
46 
53 


Total 


287 


Being  an  average  of  41  per  annum,  or  24  to  the  1,000  of  popu- 
lation. This  is  a  very  high  rate  of  mortality,  more  particularly  for 
a  rural  district.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  its 
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excess  is  mainly  owing  to  diseases  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious 
character,  occasioned  by  a  neglect  of  drainage  and  other  sanitary 
precautions. 

Government. — There  is  no  local  Act  for  the  government  of 
the  town  of  Beaconsfield. 

Roads. — The  principal  highways,  including  the  main -street  of 
the  town,  are  turnpike-roads,  and  are  maintained  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Beaconsfield  Trust.  The  total  length  of  roads  in  the  parish 
is  about  15  miles.  The  annual  sum  usually  spent  upon  them  is 
raised  by  a  3d.  rate,  producing  701.  This  year  there  had  been 
a  shilling  rate,  producing  280Z.  The  material  chiefly  used  is 
gravel,  obtained  from  the  waste  on  the  side,  and  which  makes  a 
good  road.  Mr.  Joseph  Ranee,  who  had  been  surveyor  of  the 
highways  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  commencement  of  this 
inquiry,  states  that  "  some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by 
the  townspeople  in  consequence  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  rate 
levied  having  been  spent  on  the  county  roads." 

The  causeways  in  the  town  belong  to  the  parish,  and  are  re- 
paired by  them.    They  are  not  paved. 

Scavenging. — Mr.  Ranee  says,  "  There  is  no  regular  scavenger 
to  collect  the  dust  and  refuse  from  the  houses ;  it  is  thrown,  in 
some  parts,  into  the  roads  or  by-ways  or  anywhere." 

There  is  no  public  lighting  in  the  town. 

Drainage. — Surface  Drainage  of  the  Town. — Much  of  the 
surface  water  and  the  house  slops  are  received  into  surface  drains 
running  from  the  centre  of  the  town  outwards,  and  which 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  parish  authorities  or  the  trustees 
of  the  turnpike-trust.  A  brief  description  of  them  will  show 
how  objectionable  in  construction  and  inefficient  in  operation  they  are. 

In  London-street  there  are  surface  drains  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  which  run  to  Stone  pond  near  the  turnpike-road.  From  this 
pond  the  liquid  matter  overflows,  and  then  sinks  and  disappears  in 
the  P-round.  These  drains  are  at  points  almost  stagnant,  and  con- 
sequently a  good  deal  of  their  contents  evaporates  in  the  heat  of 
the  summer. 

In  Wycombe-street  there  is  a  surface  drain  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  and  a  barrel-drain  15  inches  in  diameter  on  the  other. 
Down  this  the  sewage  is  conveyed  to  Hick's  Meadow,  where  it 
pours  into  an  open  cesspool,  about  10  yards  square  and  three  feet 
deep.  It  overflows  this  cesspool,  and  drains  into  the  soil,  but  the 
soil  being  of  a  porous  character,  the  overflow  extends  but  to  a 
short  distance.  , 

In  Aylesbury  end  there  are  open  surface  drains  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  which  are  led  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  whence  a 
drain  extends  through  houses  and  meadows  to  Wattleton  Pond. 
From  Wattleton  Pond  there  is  an  overflow  across  the  road  to 
Serjeant's  Pond,  which  is  in  a  field  adjoining  Hick's  Meadow, 
above  mentioned,  and  there  it  sinks  into  the  soil. 
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Serjeant's  Pond  was  originally  a  chalk-pit,  and  in  course  of 
time  matters  deposited  by  the  water  has  rendered  the  bottom 
water-tight.  Mr.  Rolfe  states  a  circumstance  connected  with  this 
pond  which  may  be  worth  mentioning.  It  is  not  less  than  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames,  and  it  is  commonly  the  case 
(that  when  the  pond  overflows  the  Thames  overflows  also,  and 
when  the  water  is  low  in  the  pond  it  is  low  in  the  Thames  also. 
Probably  this  results  from  the  rain-fall,  simultaneously  aiTecting 
both  the  river  and  the  pond. 

In  Shepherd's-lane  the  surface  water  is  conveyed  in  an  open 
ditch  at  the  sides  of  the  road  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  where  it 
stagnates  in  large  pools  until  it  evaporates.  A  portion  of  the 
sewage  of  the  houses  in  this  lane  is  conducted  in  the  same  sewer 
that  leads  to  Wattleton  Pond. 

In  Windsor-street  there  is  a  barrel  drain,  which  was  originally 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  church-yard  ;  there  is 
also  an  open  drain  in  the  same  part  of  the  street.  About  halfway 
down  this  street  a  lane  called  Hedgerly-lane  branches  off  to  the 
south-east,  and  down  this  a  portion  of  the  water  is  conveyed  by  a 
circuitous  course  through  New  pond  and  Black  pond  into  Stone  pond, 
the  other  portion  being  conveyed  first  to  an  open  stagnant  pool 
opposite  Mr.  Hargreaves  park  gates,  and  from  this  point  it  is 
conducted  through  a  part  of  the  park  into  the  canal,  and  then  into 
a  swilly,  where  it  disappears. 

The  matter  passing  down  these  drains  consists  of  the  house 
slops,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  solid  matter  from  the  privies. 
The  liquid  refuse  frequently  overflows ;  and  their  state,  particu- 
larly in  hot  weather,  is  represented  as  being  most  offensive. 

PVom  the  porous  nature  of  the  substratum  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  rainfall  is  at  once  absorbed  by  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  much  of  the  liquid  refuse  also,-  never  reaches  the  above- 
mentioned  drains,  being  similarly  disposed  of. 

Privies  and  Cesspools.  —  Some  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
have  water-closets,  but  the  ordinary]  convenience  is  the  common 
privy.  The  privies  have  usually  cesspools  lined  with  brick-work 
attached  to  them,  the  general  dimensions  of  which  are  about  two 
feet  ,  deep  and  four  feet  long,  by  three  wide.  Those  of  the  superior 
description  of  houses  are  larger.  Some  of  the  privies,  however, 
and  indeed  most  of  those  belonging  to  the  cottages,  are  con- 
structed over  open  ditches,  which,  after  wet  weather,  are  generally 
full  of  water  from  the  land-springs,  and  overflow  into  the  surface 
drains,  which,  as  above  stated,  run  in  various  directions  through 
the  town.    The  effect  may  be  imagined. 

The  cesspools  also  are  generally  full  of  water  from  the  land 
springs.  They  are  mostly  cleaned  out  once  in  two  years,  but 
some  are  not  emptied  for  four  or  five  years  together.  The 
matter  is  usually  carted  away,  the  cost  of  emptying  varies  from 
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10s.  to  11.  It  is  stated  that  so  abundant  are  the  land-springs, 
that  as  soon  as  the  solid  matter  is  removed  the  cesspool  imme- 
diately fills  with  water.  This  fact  suggests  at  once  the  extent  to 
which  the  springs  themselves  must  in  their  turn  be  contaminated 
by  the  infiltration  of  the  diluted  excrement,  during  the  long 
periods  which  elapse  between  one  cleaning  out  and  the  next. 

The  ditches  which  receive  the  soil  from  the  open  privies  of  the 
poorer  class  of  houses,  are  many  of  them  not  cleaned  out  for  years 
together.  The  matter  mixes  with  the  water,  and  takes  its  chance 
of  overflowing  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  of  being  par- 
tially carried  off  by  evaporation  in  hot  weather.  It  is  stated  that 
"  when  the  weather  is  hot,  or  about  to  change,  particularly  in 
autumn,  these  ditches  are  most  offensive." 

There  is  no  public  yard  or  place  of  deposit  for  this  matter,  and 
in  many  cases  the  labouring  people  accumulate  it  for  use  in  their 
own  gardens,  or,  mix  it  with  other  refuse,  for  sale.  A  great  deal 
of  this  offensive  manure  is  collected  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
cottages,  the  stench  pervading  the  various  courts  and  yards  in 
which  they  are  located.  Many  of  the  cottages  have  no  privy 
accommodation  at  all. 

Dampness  of  the  Substratum. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  town  stands  much  in  need  of  subsoil  drainage,  the  land- 
springs  being  so  copious,  and  so  near  the  surface,  that  as  I  was 
informed  "  nearly  all  the  houses  are  more  or  less  damp  "  from 
this  cause.  The  water  itself  stands  constantly  at  depths  of  from  two  j 
to  three  feet  in  many  parts  of  the  town,  and  in  wet  seasons  it  has 
been  known  to  ooze  through  the  bricks  of  the  walls  and  floors  of 
many  of  the  cottages,  even  to  the  flooding  of  rooms.    This  evil  is  j 
very  general,  and  of  a  very  serious  character.     Mr.  Rolfe  says,  ■ 
"  the  town  suffers  much  for  want  of  proper  subsoil  drainage.  There 
is  not  a  place  in  England,  rthink,  much  worse  in  this  respect,  and 
I  have  travelled  over  it  a  good  deal." 

Mr.  John  Charsley,  solicitor,  and  coroner  for  Bucks,  also  speaks 
to  the  dampness  arising  from  the  abundance  of  undrained  surface  ; 
and  subsoil  water : — 

"  Lock's-lane  and  Hedgerly-lane  are  now  in  a  dreadful  state.  The  i 
ditches,  the  receptacles  of  all  sorts  of  filth,  are  almost  stagnant.  Whatj 
with  this  stagnant  surface  water,  and  the  water  of  the  soil,  the  place! 
is  always  in  a  state  of  dampness,  producing  more  or  less  malaria ;  and  | 
I  am  confident  on  this  account  the  application  of  the  Public  Health  J 
Act  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  it.  Its  present  state  has  a  serious  j 
effect  in  preventing  the  occupation  of  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the! 
town,  and  some  very  desirable  inhabitants  have  threatened  to  leave  iff 
there  be  not  an  alteration  for  the  better." 

It  appears  that  upwards  of  40  years  ago  there  was  a  barrel-  j 
drain  running  across  from  the  north  side  of  London-street,  under- 
neath the  houses,  to  a  ditch  four  feet  deep,  on  the  south  side.  This 
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barrel  drain  and  ditch,  which  emptied  into  Black  pond,  drained 
the  subsoil  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town.  It  was  filled 
up  some  years  ago,  however,  by  order  of  the  parish  and  the  turn- 
pike trustees,  in  consequence  of  a  mail-coach  having  been  upset 
into  it.  Mr.  Ranee  states,  that  "  since  it  was  filled  up, 
the  foundations  of  the  houses  have  been  much  damper,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  sickness  in  con- 
sequence." 

Water  Supply. — The  very  defect  alluded  to  under  the  last 
heading  will  have  suggested  the  fact  that  the  natural  supply  of 
svater  beneath  the  surface  of  the  town  of  Beaconsfield  is  abundant, 
and  procurable  at  very  small  depths.  The  inhabitants,  therefore, 
derive  almost  all  their  supply  from  wells,  which  are  found  in  most 
of  the  houses.  The  cottages  have  usually  one  well  between  seven 
or  eight. 

The  wells,  for  the  most  part,  are  sunk  through  the  gravel,  a 
lepth  of  some  12  or  13  feet,  and  Mr.  Rolfe  states  that  "  the 
water  sometimes  stands  in  them  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  and  I  have 
seen  it  as  low  as  10  feet  deep."  This  of  course  depends  upon  the 
ibundance  of  the  subsoil  water  at  the  time. 

The  water  so  obtained  is  said  to  be  "  good  generally,"  but  as 
vill  beseen  from  the  table  of  analysis  appended,  it  is  almost  all  of 
l  high  degree  of  hardness,  differing  in  this  respect  in  various 
parts  of  the  town.  A  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used  in 
:onsequence  in  washing  and  tea-making,  and  for  other  domestic 
purposes.  The  softest  water  is  found  towards  the  south  and  west 
parts  of  the  town. 

James  Harman,  well-sinker,  states — 
I  "  I  find  the  hardest  water  where  the  sand  most  prevails.    There  is 
iess  sand  on  the  south  side  of  the  town.     There  the  water  comes 
through  fine  small  gravel,  and  it  is  the  softest  water  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Blake's  well  is  in  this  gravel,  and  Mr.  Gould's." 

I  Of  the  general  quality  of  the  water  from  these  shallow  wells, 
Mr.  Rolfe  gives  the  following  additional  particulars : — 

"  It  is  clear  and  pleasant  tasted,  but  deposits  some  fine  sand  in  hoil- 
ng,  and  "  furs  "  a  good  deal,  but  not  so  much  as  that  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  "Wooburn.  It  is  usual  to  clean  out  the  boilers  once  a-year,  and 
there  is  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fur  in  them.  At  Wooburn  I  have 
ieen  boilers  almost  filled  up  with  fur.  I  have  known  tea-kettles  which 
vould  not  hold  more  than  a  pint  in  consequence  of  it.  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Rumsay  state  that  the  gravel  disease  is  very  prevalent  at  Wooburn ; 
ind  he  attributes  it  to  the  quality  of  the  water.  The  disease  is  not 
jeneral  here.  The  water  on  the  western  side  is  some  of  the  softest,  and 
taakes  good  tea  and  beer.  I  convey  the  water  from  a  well  on  the  west 
side  of  the  town  to  my  farm  buildings,  200  yards  distant,  by  means  of 
:ast  iron  pipes.  These  cost  me  100/.  The  pipes  discoloured  the  water 
rery  much  at  first,  which  was  attributed  by  men  who  laid  the  pipes,  to 
he  softness  of  the  water.  They  were  laid  there  years  ago,  and  are 
low  getting  nearly  right." 
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The  average  cost  of  sinking  and  lining  a  well  is  about  31. 
James  Harman,  who  has  sunk  a  great  many  wells,  both  in  and 
round  the  town,  states  : — 

"I  have  never  reached  the  clay  in  any  case  in  town.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  clay  lies  at  about  30  feet  from  the  surface.  Round 
the  town  I  have  found  the  clay  on  three  sides,  the  north,  east,  and  south 
sides.  On  the  north  side  I  have  found  the  clay  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  cross,  near  the  entrance  to  Butler's-court.  It  is  there  four  feet 
from  the  surface;  it  is  a  strong  blue  clay,  similar  to  that  lying  upon 
the  chalk  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  At  that  part  it  is  four  feet  thick, 
and  under  it  is  the  chalk.  On  the  east  side  I  have  found  the  clay  at  the 
surface,  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  just  on'this  side  the  Stone-pond. 
This  is  a  red  clay ;  I  have  never  been  through  it.  I  think  the  clay  inside 
the  town  is  similar  to  this.  On  the  south  side  I  have  found  clay  near  the 
Lodge  entrance,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  cross,  about  one  foot 
from  the  surface.  This  is  a  red  clay.  When  Mr.  Ranee  built  the  lodge 
he  dug  a  well ;  he  went  rather  more  than  20  feet  into  this  clay,  but 
found  no  water.  On  the  west  side  I  have  not  sunk  any  well  in  the  town. 
Yellowish  clay  is  found  at  the  surface,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  cross,  and  also  a  short  distance  beyond  ;  chalk  is  found  beneath  the 
gravel.    The  gravel  here  runs  30  feet  deep." 

He  then  gives  some  examples  of  deep  wells  sunk  in  the 
chalk:- — 

"  On  the  west  side,  at  If  miles  distance,  I  have  sunk  a  well  in  the 
chalk.  Water  came  at  170  feet  plentifully.  At  first  the  Wooburn  mill- 
stream,  when  the  water  was  low,  drew  the  water  from  this  well.  I  have 
since  deepened  it  about  12  feet  to  remedy  this.  On  the  north  side,  one 
mile  from  the  town,  I  have  sunk  a  well ;  I  went  93  feet,  and  then  found 
water.  This  is  nearly  always  the  same.  On  the  east  side  there  is  a 
well  near  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  it  is  in  the  chalk,  and  43  feet  deep.  On 
the  south  side  there  is  a  well  at  Mr.  Healy's,  2£  miles  distant,  86  feet 
deep  in  the  chalk.  There  is  a  well  about  50  yards  from  Serjeant's-pond, 
it  was  sunk  60  feet  deep,  through  the  gravel  and  into  the  chalk,  and  no 
water  was  found." 

The  leakage  of  the  surface  water  into  cesspools,  and  conversely 
of  cesspools  into  the  subsoil,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Another  illustration,  bearing  upon  the  same  fact,  was  afforded 
by  Obadiah  Chapman,  bricklayer,  in  the  case  of  a  barrel-drain 
which  was  put  down  some  years  ago,  seven  feet  deep,  to  drain  the 
churchyard.  It  appears  that  when  the  drain  was  laid  down, 
people  living  in  Windsor-street  complained  of  the  water  "  being 
taken  from  their  wells  [in  other  words,  the  supply  which  in  dry 
seasons  must  have  been  partially  obtained  from  the  drainage  of 
the  churchyard  having  been  cut  off],  and  they  were  obliged  to 
lower  them." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's 
examination  of  various  samples  of  the  water,  with  reference  to 
the  quantity  of  hardening  matter  contained  in  it. 
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Water  Analysis. 


No. 


Description. 


Mr.  Rolfe's  well,  in  a  meadow  between  the  town) 

and  Wattleton  farm  j 

The  Rev.  John  Gould's  well,  at  the  rectory  .  . 

Mr.  Blake's  well  

Mr.  Child's  well,  Aylesbury-end  ..... 
Mr.  Charsley's  well,  north  side  of  London-street . 
Mr.  Parton's  well,  south  side  of  London-street  . 

Cliefden  spring  


Hardr 


2-75 

16-50 

18-  50 

19-  00 
23-50 
27'50 

14-00 


The  first  six  are  in  the  town;  No.  7  is  at  about  3  miles  from 
the  town,  on  the  south  side,  and  falls  immediately  into  the 

The  great  difference  in  the  hardness  of  the  first  six  of  the  above 
waters  is  worthy  of  remark,  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
are  all  derived  from  the  same  bed  of  gravel,  with  an  area  of  less 
than  half  a  square  rmle. 

The  character  given  to  Mr.  Rolfe's  well,  in  the  evidence  is 
hardness™6  ^       ^  analysis'  [t  beinS  only  2-75  degrees  of 

Sanitary  Condition.— The  sanitary  condition  of  Beacons- 
held,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  by  no  means  good.    Fever  erv 
sipelas   rheumatism,  and  other  complaints,  frequently  abound" 
particularly  in  the  poorer  districts ;  and  those  visitations  are 
clearly  traceable  to  bad  drainage,  and  to  the  small  dimensions 
and  ill-ventilated  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  OfT 
quarters  most  open  to  these  complaints,  and  consequently  m! 
severely  attacked  with  disease,  may  be  mentioned-^e«2^? 
Hedgerly  lane,  a  place  called  the  Barrack-yard,  and  B  lake  Went 
m  Aylesbury-end;  but  of  these  the  first-named  is  probably  &e 

Z^^J^&^rm  bT  ^Sf-1"  h  a6n]dtt 
ope^^ri:  loTe  ^^t'i^^JX*^  d°Uble 
fluently  affected  by  the  overflowing  of  [h  privy  t1^7  18 
back-let  ;  and  the  ventilation  is  extremely  Ld  ^n' .on  "0, 
a  hjgh  wall  which  faces  the  housSTa^ 
yards.    Some  particulars  of  the  condition  of  this  court  and  of  tZ 

ollow  '        be  f°Und  m  the  extracts  of  evidence  which 

Nultt  Rt;taai1cf     ?hCoiTttee  Wa§  f°rmed  und-  ^e 
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Mr.  John  Crook  Runisey,  states: — 

"  I  have  been  in  practice  here  since  1833  ;  during  which  time,  for 
several  years,  I  attended  the  paupers  of  the  parish  as  medical  officer.  I 
should  say,  speaking  from  recollection,  that  during  the  period  up  to  1841, 
the  number  of  cases  of  typhus  did  not  average  more  than  two  in  three 
years,  scarcely  one  a-year ;  and  I  had  understood  from  my  father,  an  old 
practitioner  here,  that  for  some  years  previously  to  that  cases  of  typhus 
had  been  as  rare,  perhaps  about  the  same  average.  From  30  to  40  years 
since,  typhus  was  very  frequent  here,  but  was  greatly  diminished  by 
attention  to  drainage,  and  the  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  keeping 
pigs  in  the  town.    Dr.  Ferris,  a  magistrate  and  physician,  then  chiefly 
promoted  these  measures  of  cleanliness.    Fever  has  been  very  frequent 
here  of  late  years.     Between  January  1,  and  November  28,  1848,  Ii 
attended  11  cases  of  typhus,  three  of  which  were  fatal.    All  of  these 
cases  occurred  in  dirty  localities,  made  so  by  defective  refuse  drainage 
and  pigsties." 

Mr.  Rumsey  gives  the  particulars  of  some  of  the  cases  he  at- 
tended, and  makes  the  following  general  observations  : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  mortality  of  this  place  is  very  high,  ex- 
tremely so  for  a  rural  district.     I  consider  the  situation  naturally  at 
healthy  one,  supposing  the  site  were  well  drained,  and  attribute  the 
large  mortality  to  the  wet  state  of  the  soil,  to  the  number  of  pigs  kept  in 
the  town,  the  numerous  offensive  ditches,  cesspools,  and  manure-heaps,  , 
the  smallness  of  the  poorer  class  of  houses,  and  the  want  of  ventilation. 
Beaconsfield  is  free  from  any  particular  disease,  with  the  exception  o\ 
rheumatism,  and  this  I  attribute  mainly  to  the  damp  nature  of  tU 
soil." 

Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  surgeon,  states  : — 

« I  have  resided  for  14  years  in  Beaconsfield,  and  have  been  roedica* 
officer  of  the  parish  for  eight  years  past.    I  am  also  medical  officer  oo 
Wooburn  and  Hedsor,  and  also  of  Hedgerly  and  Hedgerly  Dean,  aim 
part  of  Fulmer.    I  have  observed  that  typhus  fever  has  been  prevalem 
in  the  town  of  late,  I  attribute  it  to  the  damp  sub-soil  and  to  th 
bad  state  of  the  refuse  drainage.    During  the  last  epidemic,  which  prec 
vailed  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  November,  1848, 
attended  *70  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  the  town,  9  of  which  were  fatal 
12  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Everett's-buildings.  There  are  nine  nousee 
composing  these  buildings;  each  house  contains  two  rooms,  one  at™ 
and  one  below,  excepting  the  first  house,  which  contains  one  sitting 
room  and  two  bed  rooms.    There  is  no  back  door  or  window  to  any  «. 
the  houses,  and  there  is  a  dead  wall  about  18  feet  distant  trom  am 
in  front  of  the  doors.    There  is  a  clear  gang-way  of  about  8  ten 
between.    The  floors  of  the  cottages  are  of  stone,  and  their  surface 
below  the  pathway  in  front.    The  pathway  itself  is  liable  to  mundatio, 
and  I  have  seen  6  inches  of  water  on  it  ;  the  floors  are  always  dam 
There  is  a  double  privy  over  one  cesspool,  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  for  « 
the  cottages;  this  cesspool  overflows  into  an  open  stagnant  ditch,  whir 
passes  along  the  end  o?  the  buildings.    The  state  of  the  ditch  the  H 
and  the  cesspools,  is  at  all  tunes  extremely  offensive,  "Jg 
is  inundated  it  is  with  water  which  has  passed  through  the  ditch  ai 
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cesspools.  I  assure  you  there  have  been  a  great  many  cases  of  fever 
there;  when  fever  settles  in  the  town  it  immediately  appears  in  Everett's- 
buildings. 

"  The  ventilation  of  the  houses,  there  being  no  current  of  air  through 
them,  is  very  bad,  and  at  all  times,  on  visiting  them,  I  have  found  a 
close  and  unpleasant  smell.    There  is  one  pump  to  all  the  cottages  near 
the  centre  of  the  yard.    When  the  yard  is  inundated,  the  water  must 
enter  into  the  well,  and  I  have  heard  the  inmates  complain  of  this.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  at  these  times  the  water  must  be  prejudicial  to 
health.    I  had  82  cases  in  the  present  winter,  (12  in  Everett's-yard) 
of  which  I  give  you  a  statement  (see  table).    Mr.  Rumsey  attended 
one.    Three  of  my  cases  were  fatal ;  and  Mr.  Rumsey's  was  fatal.  The 
first  case  occurred  in  a  family  named  Lisley,  living  in  the  house  near 
the  open  ditch.    A  boy,  aged  10  years,  was  first  attacked,  then  the 
mo  her  and  another  son,  and,  lastly,  the  daughter,  aged  17.    The  boy 
first  attacked  died.    The  next  case  occurred  at  the  next  house-a  girl  of 
15  years  of  age  but  she  recovered.    After  that  it  showed  itself  in  a 
family  named  More;  five  in  a  family  were  attacked- the  mother  and 
four  children ;  the  mother  died.  There  were  in  all  seven  in  this  familv, 
and  they  all  slept  m  one  room;  the  eldest  12  years  of  age.    It  then 
showed  itself  in  a  detached  house  occupied  by  a  familv  named  Lack  • 
the  woman  was  attacked,  but  she  recovered.    After  that  "it  showed  itself 
at  the  last  house  but  one;  there  were  three  in  family,  a  brother  and 
sister,  and  child,  eight  years  old  (the  sister's  child).    The  brother  and 
sister  lived  for  many  years  together,  and  slept  in  one  room.  The  brother 
was  first  attacked  (attended  by  Mr.  Rumsey)  ;  he  died,  and  lay  dead  in 

tl         r°°m'  ™hen}¥  Sister  cauSht  the  disease  :  the  si^r  died  also  ; 
the^child  escaped,  and  is  now  in  the  Union. 

v^V^  °f  fever  in  EverettVcourt  were  of  a  very  malignant 
kind,  and  they  were  generally  followed  bv  a  low  fever.  Erysipelas  has 
often  appeared  m  this  court.  *  P 

an™  1  am  a^uainte,d  with  the  Barrack-yard  in  this  town.  During  the 
same  period  several  cases  of  fever  occurred  there.    The  state  of  this 

state  0? the  rmly  bad'  ?°Ug.h  S°mewhat  better  than  the  °th<*.  I  may 
fin?  iL       w  SeneraTUy>  that  wherever  there  is  the  most  filth,  there  I 

have  been1"  ?7' ,  1  ^  inStance  0ther  Parts  of  the  town  whfch 
fnwn  »        Pe  arly  subject  to  attacks  of  fever.    Those  parts  of  the 

{513^^^  «  ^ches,  in  somePcases0nehar 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  table  put  in  by  Mr.  Hut- 
chinson : — 

Numbkk  of  Cases  of  Typhus  Fever  attended  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  1848. 


In  the  Parish  of  Beaconsfield. 


Cases. 

Cases. 

Deaths. 

Pauper  cases  . 
Private  cases  . 

64 
18 

EverettVyard  .     .  . 
Shepherd'  s-lane 
Wycombe  end  . 
Windsor  end    .     .  . 
Aylesbury  end  . 
London  end     .    .  . 
Lake's-lane.     •     .  . 
Hedgerly-lane .    .  . 
Other  parts  of  parish  . 

12 
5 

27 
6 

11 
2 

12 
1 
6 

4 
1 

5 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

Total  .  . 

82 

Total  .  . 

82 

12 

Mr.  Hutchinson  states  : — 


"  I  attend  many  cases  in  the  parish  of  which  no  return  is  given  by 
the  relieving  officer  in  his  list.  There  are  several  benefit  societies  in 
the  town,  and  nearly  every  respectable  working-man  belongs  to  one. 
In  many  of  tl  e  cases  I  attended  the  patients  belonged  to  benefit  socie- 
ties, and  did  r  ot  receive  parish  relief,  but  received  allowances  varying 
from  8*.  to  12s.  a- week  from  their  clubs." 

This  witness  states  generally  an  opinion  which  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Mr.  Rumsey,  previously  cited : — 

"  From  the  position  of  the  town,  if  the  subsoil  was  well  drained,  and 
a  good  system  of  refuse  drainage  adopted,  it  ought  to  be  an  extremely 
healthy  one." 

Upon  this  subject  I  also  quote  a  short  passage  from  a  com- 
munication addressed  by  the  late  Dr.  Rumsey,  who  had  re- 
sided many  years  in  Beaconsfield,  to  the  "  Provincial  Medical 
Journal:" — 

"Beaconsfield,  1820. — I  have  long  believed  Beaconsfield  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  a  healthiness  superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  have  been  brought  to  that  belief  by  actual  observation  of  its  diseases, 
and  modifications  of  disease,  compared  to  those  which  I  have  witnessed 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  its  vicinity.  Its  elevation  is  less  than  that 
of  other  less  healthy  eminences ;  its  soil  is  not  the  driest,  abounding  in 
land-springs;  its  situation  is  far  from  warm,  and  thus  are  favoured 
some  of  the  less  important  morbid  affections ;  yet,  with  these  disadvan- 
tages, nature  has  bestowed  upon  its  little  hill  some  remarkable  cause  of 
healthiness  and  exemption  from  an  extensive  list  of  serious  diseases. 

"  In  the  numerous  surrounding  towns,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
situated  in  vallies,  some  wide  and  open,  others  comparatively  narrow 
and  contracted,  bordered  by  hills  of  chalk,  with  superincumbent  gravel, 
clay,  or  sand ;  yet  of  drier  soil  and  houses  than  Beaconsfield,  I  have 
met  with  much  more  articular  and  glandular  disease.    More  persons. 
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by  far,  are  the  victims  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  stiff  and  useless 
joint,  and  cripple,  are  seen  with  much  more  frequency ;  the  goitre  is 
met  at  every  turn;  calculus  of  the  bladder  has  been  seen  in  most,  if  not 
all  the  other  towns  and  villages  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  of  the 
kidney  is  very  common ;  whereas,  the  former  of  these,  calculus  of  the 
bladder,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  the  authentic  source  of 
my  late  father's  long  and  extensive  experience  in  this  vicinity,  and  my 
own  opportunities  of  observation,  has  not  been  seen  at  Beaconsfield  in 
a  single  instance  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  possibly  never,  to 
have  arisen  there,  and  the  latter,  gravel,  is  only  exhibited  by  a  rare  ex- 
ception in  the  corpulent,  the  bedridden,  and  the  suffere*  with  disor- 
ganized kidney,  whereas,  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  it  is  seen  with 
very  great  frequency,  comparatively. 

"  The  goitre  itself  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  this  town,  though  not 
three  miles  from  one  of  its  favourite  localities,  and  absolutely  surrounded 
by  districts  fruitful  in  its  production." 

Lodging- Houses. — Though  Beaconsfield  is  a  small  place,  it  is 
not  free  from  that  hot-bed  of  disease  and  immorality,  the  common 
lodging-house.  There  are  three  such  places  here,  one  of  which  is 
a  beer-house.  They  have  two  bed-rooms  each.  William  Black- 
well,  chief  constable,  states  : — 

"  I  have  seen  as  many  as  12  persons  sleeping  in  one  of  these  bed- 
rooms, iu  which  there  were  four  beds ;  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
room  is  not  more  than  about  10  feet  square." 

Amount  and  Expense  of  Sick  Belief. — Mr.  William  Brooks, 
relieving  officer  of  the  Amersham  1st  district,  says: — 

"The  Amersham  Union  includes  12  parishes,  of  which  7  are  in  my 
district,  viz. — Amersham,  Coleshill,  Penn,  Beaconsfield,  Seer  Green, 
Chalfont  St.  Peter,  and  Chalfont  St.  Giles ;  they  are  all  rural  parishes. 
I  find  the  relief  on  account  of  sickness  granted  to  the  poor  in  Beacons- 
field parish  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  other  parishes,  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  I  hand  in  a  list  exhibiting  the  number  of  cases  of 
sickness  in  the  7  parishes  mentioned,  in  which  parish  relief  has  been 
granted,  during  the  quarters  commencing  Michaelmas,  1847,  and  ending 
Lady-Day,  1849,  making  six  quarters ;  and  the  number  of  deaths  in 
which  the  expense  of  funerals  have  been  paid  by  the  parish.  I  would 
observe,  that  Amersham  Town  is  more  populous  than  Beaconsfield,  aud 
that  the  union-house  being  situated  in  that  parish,  the  tramps  who  have 
died  there,  and  who  have  amounted  to  six  during  the  above-named 
period,  have  seldom  been  persons  belonging  to  the  parish. 

"The  total  expense  of  the  147  cases  at  Beaconsfield,  during  the  18 
months,  was  100/.  on  account  of  sickness  alone.  The  cost  of  an  adult 
funeral  is  18*.,  that  of  an  infant  12s.,  the  average  15s." 

But  the  pecuniary  expense  to  the  Union,  occasioned  by  sick- 
ness, does  not  end  with  the  treatment  of  the  disorder  itself,  or  the 
funeral  afterwards.  It  too  often  happens  that  a  man,  after  a  long 
dlness,  and  particularly  after  fever,  is  for  a  long  time  incapaci- 
tated from  work,  and  falls  upon  the  parish.  When  the  father  of 
a  family  is  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  his  wife  and  children  have  to  be 

[116.] 
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supported  by  the  parish  at  an  expense  of  from  1*.  to  Is.  6eJ.  each 
per  week.  On  the  death  of  the  father,  the  whole  family  too  com- 
monly come  upon  the  parish,  frequently  for  a  number  of  years. 
'*  It  is  here,"  says  Mr.  Brooks,  "that  the  chief  burthen  of  sick- 
ness upon  the  parish  is  felt." 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  tables  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Brooks : — 

Table  I. 

Cases  of  Sickness  for  18  Months,  from  Christmas,  1847,  to  Lady-day,  1849. 


1st  DISTRICT,  AMERSHAM  UNION. 


Population 

Cases  of  Illness. 

Deaths. 

in  1841. 

Total 
Cases. 

Average 
Quantity. 

Total 
Cases. 

Average 
Quantity. 

Amersham  ."'«■'.'. 

3,098 

70 

12 

25 

4 

Coleshill  hamlet  . 

547 

28 

5 

7 

1 

Perm  

1,040 

40 

7 

20 

3 

Beaconsfield 

1,732 

147 

25 

53 

9 

Seer  Green  •    .     .  . 

281 

8 

1* 

5 

1 

Chalfont  St.  Peter  s  . 

1,483 

18 

3 

12 

2 

Chalfont  St.  Giles 

1,228 

43 

7 

9 

1* 

Table  II. 

Beaconsfield  Parish,  Amount  of  Relief,  &c,  from  Christmas  Quarter,  1847,  to  Lad;l; 
Day,  1849.    Showing  also  the  Excess  on  account  of  Sickness. 


1st  week,  total  amount  of] 


relief  . 

2nd 

>  > 

1  f 

3rd 

i » 

»  > 

4th 

> » 

i  y 

5th 

> } 

>  > 

6th 

>  > 

7th 

>  > 

»  > 

8th 

>  > 

»  > 

9th 

> » 

10th 

»  » 

11th 

1  9 

>  > 

12th 

1  t 

I  i 

I3th 

t  » 

»  J 

Excess  on  Quarter  on  account) 
of  Sickness  I 


Christmas 
Quarter, 
1847. 

Lady-Day 
Quarter, 
1848. 

Mid- 
summer 
Quarter, 

1848. 

Michael- 
mas 

Quarter, 
1848. 

Christmas 
Quarter, 
1848. 

Lady-Da*: 
Quarter,;. 
1849. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

11 

10 

10 

10 

13 

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

13 

10 

10 

13 

10 

14 

11 

10 

10 

10 

9 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

10 

13 

9 

9 

11 

9 

10 

11 

10 

9 

11 

9 

10 

11 

10 

10 

9 

9 

9 

10 

9 

11 

9 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1 1 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

11 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

JO 

10 

10 

10 

12 

14 

11 

10 

30 

18 

16 

18 

23 

12 

jjote<  The  ordinary  weekly  relief,  independent  of  sickness,  is  usually  (J/. ;  the  exec. 

ahove  9/.  shows  the  amount  expended  on  account  of  sickness.  The  pounds  only  ha\.J 
been  extracted. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  tables,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  six  quarters  from  Christmas,  1847,  to  Lady-Day, 
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1849,  there  have  been  in  Beaconsfield,  with  a  population  of  1 , 73*2, 
147  cases  of  sick  relief,  and  53  pauper  funerals;  whilst  in  the  six 
other  parishes  in  the  district,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
7,677,  there  have,  during  the  same  period,  been  207  cases  of  sick 
relief,  and  78  funerals.  Upon  the  average  of  a  twelvemonth, 
therefore,  there  have  been  in  Beaconsfield,  one  case  of  sick  relief 
to  every  17*3,  and  one  pauper  funeral  to  every  48  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  in  the  other  six  parishes,  one  case  of  sick  relief  to  every 
48,  and  one  pauper  funeral  to  every  148  of  the  population. 

From  the  second  table  it  appears  that  the  average  quarterly 
amount  of  relief  granted  on  account  of  sickness  has  been  rather 
more  than  19/. 

Bu rial-Ground. — There  is  but  one  burial-ground  in  Beacons- 
field, namely  that  attached  to  the  parish  church,  and  situated  near 
the  Cross.  The  area  of  the  churchyard,  including  the  site  of 
the  church,  is  1  acre,  1  rood,  36  perches.  Jonathan  Lovett,  the 
sexton,  states  that : — 

"  The  churchyard  is  now  rather  crowded,  particularly  on  the  north 
6ide,  which  is  nearly  as  full  as  it  can  hold.  The  north  side  has  been 
most  used,  because  it  was  formerly  the  driest  part.  The  south  side 
cannot  last  long,  if  we  keep  on  at  the  present  rate.  I  think  there  may 
be  room  for  some  years  to  come,  perhaps  10  years.  I  think  an  extension 
of  the  churchyard  is  wanted." 

The  regular  depth  of  graves  for  parish  funerals  is  4  feet; 
for  the  upper  classes,  graves  are  dug  6  and  7  feet  deep.  The 
sexton  states  that,  "at  7  feet,  and  sometimes  in  the  winter  at  4 
feet,  on  the  north  side,  he  finds  water." — He  adds: — 

"  I  remember  the  churchyard  before  a  barrel-drain,  which  now 
exists,  was  put  in;  that  was  done  about  11  years  ago,  to  get  rid  of  the 
water,  and  particularly  from  the  south  side.  Before  that,  water  was 
found  on  the  south  side  at  3}  feet.  I  remember  once  in  the  winter  a 
grave  being  dug  only  3£  feet,  and  it  was  then  so  full  of  water  that  it 
became  necessary  to  press  down  the  coffin,  which  was  floating  on  the 
water,  by  means  of  a  crow-bar.  This  was  then  a  common  occurrence. 
It  has  not  happened  since,  but  I  have  had  water  in  a  grave  6  inches 
deep." 

He  states  further: — 

i  "  1  have  sometimes  smelt  the  bodies  after  interment ;  chiefly  those 
interred  in  the  shallow  graves.  Frequently  in  digging  deep  craves  I 
have  smelt  the  bodies  at  a  depth  of  4  feet." 

There  are  a  great  many  bricked  graves  in  the  churchyard, 
especially  on  the  north  side.  There  are  several  vaults  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Ranee,  a  mason,  states  that  27  years  ago,  before  the 
barrel  drain  was  put  in,  he  superintended  the  opening  of  a  vault  in 
the  church  which  was  7  feet  deep,  and  in  which  he  found  water 
to  the  depth  of  3£  feet.  «  The  coffins  in  it  were  displaced  and 
were  lying  some  of  them  across  the  others."    He  has  sunk  vaults 
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to  a  similar  depth  since  the  construction  of  the  barrel -drain,  and 
found  no  water  in  them. 

Amongst  the  dead  who  repose  in  this  ground  are  two  names 
of  note  :  Edmund  Burke  lies  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church,  7  feet 
deep ;  Waller,  the  poet,  is  buried  in  a  family  vault  in  the  church- 
yard. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
substratum  during  the  wet  season  previously  to  its  partial  drainage 
the  graves  of  both  these  distinguished  men  have  been  filled  with 
water,  to  the  floating  of  their  coffins.  The  vault  in  which  the 
remains  of  Burke  are  deposited  immediately  adjoins  that  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ranee. 

The  floor  of  the  church  is  about  18  inches  below  the  level  of 
the  churchyard,  and  Mr.  John  Slatter,  the  parish  clerk,  says  : — 

"  I  have  noticed  that  the  stones  over  the  vaults  are  very  damp.  The 
hrick  pavement  upon  the  yard  is  very  damp  also,  and  the  damp  creeps 
a  long  way  up  the  wall  of  the  church.    It  is  a  cold  church." 

RECAPITULATION  AND  SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

1 .  That  there  is  no  system  of  refuse  drainage  in  Beaconsfield  ;  the 
excrementitious  matter  being  received  into  cesspits  or  open  ditches ; 
and  the  house  slops  being  chiefly  disposed  of  by  means  of  surface 
channels  which  conduct  them  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
they  are  in  great  part  left  to  stagnate,  emitting  most  offensive  and 
unwholesome  exhalations. 

2.  That  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  water  in  the  sub- 
sti-atum  rising  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  throughout  the 
town ;  and  that  the  houses  are  rendered  damp,  and  much  dis- 
ease is  produced  in  consequence. 

3.  That  the  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  substratum,  by  means  of  wells  of  inconsiderable  depth, 
and  is  of  a  hard  quality,  and  liable  to  pollution  from  the  permea- 
tion of  offensive  matter  from  the  surface  and  from  cesspools. 

4.  That  there  are  several  close  and  ill-ventilated  houses  in 
courts  in  the  town. 

5.  That  the  town  is  placed  on  an  elevated  and  naturally  salu- 
brious site,  but  that  from  the  above  causes,  typhus  and  other 
epidemic  diseases  prevail  within  it  at  times  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

6.  That  the  rate  of  mortality  is  excessive,  having  been  on  the 
average  of  the  seven  years  ending  1848,  equivalent  to  24  to  the 
1,000  of  the  population. 

7.  That  there  is  no  local  Act  for  the  regulation  of  the  town  as 
regards  paving,  lighting,  cleansing,  watching,  &c. 

8.  That  the  parish  burial-ground  is  imperfectly  drained  and 
nearly  filled  with  graves,  parts  being  much  crowded ;  and  that 
further  burial  accommodation  will  shortly  be  required. 
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9.  That  the  condition  of  the  town  would  be  improved,  and  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabitants  promoted,  by — 
a.  An  efficient  system  of  refuse  drainage. 
1).  The  drainage  of  the  substratum  of  the  site  of  the  town. 

c.  Works  for  the  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  town. 

d.  Provision  for  further  burial  accommodation. 


R  ECOM  MEN  DATIONS . 

I  therefore  recommend, — 

I.  That  the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  be  applied  to  the 
town  and  parish  of  Beaconsfield. 

II.  That  the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Beaconsfield  be 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  to  which  the  Public  Health  Act 
is  to  be  applied. 

III.  That  the  whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act, — except  the  section  numbered  50  in  the  copies  of 
that  Act  printed  by  Her  Majesty's  Printer, — be  applied  to  the 
district  above  described. 

IV.  That  the  Local  Board  of  Health  to  be  elected  under 
ihe  Public  Health  Act,  consist  of  nine  persons,  and  that  the 
entire  number  be  elected  from  the  whole  of  the  district. 

V.  That  one-third  in  number  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  go  out  of  office  on  the  25th  day  of  March  in  each 
•year  subsequently  to  that  on  which  the  first  election  takes 
place. 

VI.  That  every  person  at  the  time  of  his  election  as 
member  of  the  Local  Board,  and  so  long  as  he  shall  continue 
in  office  by  virtue  of  such  election  (being  resident  as  in  the 
Public  Health  Act  is  required),  be  seized  or  possessed  of 
real  or  personal  estate,  or  both,  to  the  value  or  amount  of  not 
less  than  three  hundred  pounds  (300Z.),  or  be  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Beaconsfield  upon  an 
annual  value  of  not  less  than  fifteen  pounds  (15/.). 


Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  part 
of  this  Report  it  is  to  be  presumed  your  Honourable  Board  will 
deem  it  expedient  that  the  Public  Health  Act  should  be  applied 
as  above  recommended,  to  the  parish  of  Beaconsfield,  and  will  re- 
port to  Her  Majesty  accordingly. 

It  may,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  not  be  out  of  place  to  set 
forth  in  general  terms,  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the 
future  Local  Board,  the  views  I  entertain  with  respect  to  the 
two  more  important  branches  of  works  which  should  be  under- 
taken for  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  more  thickly 
populated  portion  of  the  district,  namely,  those  for  affording 
a  more  ready  supply  of  water,  and  for  removing  by  drainage 
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the  refuse-matter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  surplus  water  which 
now  accumulates  in  the  substratum. 

1.  Proposed  Works  of  Water  Supply. — Many  advantages 
will  result  from  the  establishment  in  Beacons  field  of  works  for 
affording  a  constant  and  ready  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants ; 
but  a  paramount  reason  for  their  being  undertaken  is,  that  no  effi- 
cient system  of  refuse  drainage  can  properly  be  carried  out 
except  in  combination  with  them. 

The  town,  from  its  elevated  position,  possesses  no  other  water 
source  than  the  substratum  whence  the  present  supply  is  drawn, 
and  which,  as  already  shown,  consists  of  a  bed  of  gravel  receiving 
by  percolation  the  surface  water,  whose  further  descent  is  pre- 
vented by  an  impermeable  layer  or  basin  of  clay. 

Mr.  Rolfe,  with  whom  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject,  estimates  the  drainage  area  of  this  bed  of 
gravel  at  500  acres ;  and  if  this  calculation  be  correct,  the  sub- 
stratum, with  an  available  rainfall  of  one  foot  only  in  depth,  will 
store  annually  more  than  200  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  a 
quantity  very  many  times  exceeding  what  would  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  great  variation  in  hardness  of  the  samples  of  water  taken 
at  various  parts  of  the  bed  has  been  already  alluded  to.  The 
table  of  analysis  before  given,  while  it  shows  the  hardness  of  Mr. 
Parton's  well  in  London-street  to  be  27*50  degrees,  exhibits  that 
of  Mr.  Charsley's  well,  immediately  opposite,  at  23 •  50  degrees, 
or  four  degrees  less  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Rolfe's  well,  near  Wattleton 
Farm,  at  only  2*75  degrees,  or  24-25  degrees  less  than  the 
first.  From  a  consideration  of  this  table,  the  general  con- 
clusion may  be  arrived  at,  that  the  water  is  of  much  softer  quality 
on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bed . 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  more  than  probable  that  a 
well  sunk  on  the  western  side  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spring 
that  now  supplies  Wattleton  Farm-house,  and  properly  extended 
below  by  driftways,  would  afford  a  much  softer  water  than  the 
average  of  the  present  well  waters,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a 
general  supply. 

The  many  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  soft,  water 
for  domestic  purposes  need  not  be  here  dwelt  upon.  I  may 
mention,  however,  that  the  pecuniary  saving  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  use  of  a  water  of  2  degrees  of  hardness  in  place 
of  a  water  of  16  degrees  of  hardness;  in  the  more  economical 
consumption  of  the  articles  of  soap  and  soda  alone,  has  been 
estimated  by  a  very  eminent  chemist  at  4s.  per  head  of  a  town 
population  annually. 

To  render  the  water  readily  available,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
raise  it  considerably  above  its  present  level  by  means  of  power 
artificially  applied. 

The  height  to  which  it  should  be  raised  ought  not  to  be  less 
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than  40  feet  above  the  general  surface  of  the  streets;  and  in 
order  to  store  a  proper  quantity  at  this  level  a  lower  or  stacre 
might  be  erected,  supporting  a  tank  capable  of  holding  one 
clay's  supply  for  the  entire  town.  This  quantity,  upon  the  al- 
lowance of  12  gallons  daily  to  each  individual,  would  amount  to 
about  20,000  gallons  :  and  a  tank  24  feet  square  and  6  feet 
deep  would  contain  it. 

Taking  into  account  the  smallness  of  the  supply,  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  town,  I  am  of  opinion  that  horse 
power  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  economical  that  could  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose.  The  daily  labour  of  one  good  horse 
would  afford  sufficient  power  to  raise  the  quantity  mentioned  from 
a  depth  ot  10  feet  beneath  the  surface  to  the  required  heioht 
1  he  distribution,  which  should  be  on  the  constant  principle 
would  be  effected  by  means  of  a  system  of  pipes  laid  throughout 
the  town,  m  such  manner  that  every  house  might  readily  com- 
municate with  it  and  procure  a  supply  for  general  domestic 
purposes,  and  for  effecting  the  instantaneous  removal  of  all  refuse 
matter. 

2.  The  proposkd  Works  op  Drainage.— The  works  of 
drainage  to  be  undertaken  in  Beaconsfield  are  of  two  classes 
and  for  effecting  two  distinct  objects;  one  being  the  removal 
of  the  surplus  water  from  the  foundation  of  the  houses,  and  the 
substratum  generally;  the  other  the  instantaneous  conveyance 
from  the  town  of  all  refuse  matter  capable  of  removal  bv  suspen-  ■ 
sion  m  water.  "  1 

It  appears  to  me  that,  in  this  case,  in  laying  out  these  two 
classes  ol  works,  .t  would  be  desirable  to  keep  each  system  separate 
and^  distinct  from  the  other. 

For  effecting  the  drainage  of  the  substratum  little  more  would 
be  requisite  than  the  laying  of  a  system  of  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural tile-drains  at  a  proper  and  uniform  depth  beneath  die 
surface  and  in  directions  leading  from  the  centre  or  highest  part 
o f  the  own  outwards.  The  main  arteries  of  the  system  might 
with  advantage  be  laid  along  each  of  the  principal  streets, 
n  such  manner  that  the  surface  water  might  likewise  fall  into 
them     It  would  be  proper  that  the  lines  should  be  laid  deep 

ZZg  \  %  tJ?6  t,h0r(°Ug!1  draina»e  0f  the  foundation  of  every 
house  to  the  depth  of  at  least  five  feet.  y 

For  conveying  away  the  refuse  matter,  I  recommend  that  an 
the* Town  T?Tm  oiptuS»lar drainage ahould  belaid  throughout 
T  ,  The  lines  ol  th,s  system  would  be  best  carried  along 
Uieback  of  each  row  of  houses,  as  they  would  there  be  in  the 
most  convement  position  for  communicating  with  those  parts  of  the 
habitations  where  the  refuse  to  be  removed  is  usually  produced 
From  a  general  inspection  of  the  site  it  appears  to  me?  that  two 

r^u&  rablished  wilh  advantage;  one  near  the 
VVycombe  end  and  the  other  near  the  Windsor  end.    The  country 
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beyond  both  these  points  offers  a  considerable  field  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sewage  water  to  purposes  of  irrigation  by  gravitation 
alone. 

The  main  lines  of  the  system  of  refuse  drainage  should  be  gra- 
duated, and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  pipes,  varying  from 
five  to  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  will  be  sufficiently  large  for 
them.  Pipes  of  two;  three,  and  four  inches  in  diameter  would 
suffice  for  the  various  communications  with  the  individual  houses. 

It  appears  that  a  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
pipes  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3.  Approximate  Estimates  of  Cost  and  Distribution  of 
Changes. — Upon  the  imperfect  data  before  me  I  can,  of  course, 
only  form  approximate  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  works;  but  I 
am  nevertheless,  with  some  confidence,  of  opinion,  that  the  public 
portions  of  both  classes  may  be  executed  for  the  following  sums, 
viz. : — 

£. 

The  works  of  water  supply  .  .  900 
The  works  of  drainage     .        .  •  600 

Total  1,500 

In  order  that  the  requisite  funds  for  their  execution  maybe  pro- 
cured, without  the  necessity  for  immediate  heavy  outlay  by  owners 
and  occupiers,  the  Board  will  doubtless,  so  soon  as  the  proper 
'  plans  are  prepared  and  submitted,  sanction  advances  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  or  others,  by  way  of  loan,  upon 
mortgage  of  the  rates,  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalment?  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

Assuming  that  these  advances  would  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent.°per  annum,  the  annual  public  expenses  of  the  new 
works  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Annual  Expenses  of  the  Works  of  Water  Supply. 

£.    s.  d.      £•    s.  d. 

Instalment  of  principal  and  interest,  at  5  per 

cent.,  on  900/  53    5  0 

Horse-power  (say)  .  .  .  .  .  35  0  0 
Share  of  superintendence  (say)   .        .        .  20    0  0 


Annual  Expenses  of  the  Works  of  Refuse 
Drainage. 

Instalment  of  principal  and  interest,  at  5  per 

cent.,  on  600/.   35  10  0 

Share  of  superintendence  (say)  .        .        .  15    0  0 


Total  amount  of  annual  public  expense       .  £ 


108    5  0 


50  10  0 


158  15  0 


In  the  above  estimates,  I  have  allowed  for  the  services  of  one 
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labouring  man  as  superintendent ;  a  part  of  whose  duty  would  be 
to  look  after  the  horse. 

Supposing  the  new  works  to  be  everywhere  adopted  in  the 
town,  these  expenses  would  be  met  by  annual  rates  upon  the 
house  property  (gross  rateable  value  2,114/.)  not  exceeding  U.  in 
the  pound  for  the  works  of  water  supply,  and  6d.  in  the  pound  for 
the  works  of  drainage;  or  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  both  classes  of 
works. 

The  above,  however,  does  not  represent  the  total  charge  that 
would  fall  upon  the  town  for  the  new  works,  inasmuch  as  to 
render  them  available,  an  outlay  would  necessarily  have  to'  be 
incurred  for  works  upon  private  premises,  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
included  in  the  estimates  given.  The  Act  provides,  however  that 
this  portion  of  the  works  also  may  be  executed  out  of  a  public 
fund,  raised  upon  mortgage  of  the  rates,  and  repayable  by  instal- 
ments of  principal  and  interest,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the 
public  portion;  the  annual  amount  of  instalment,  for  the  sum 
expended  on  each  particular  property,  being  levied  upon  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  private  improvement  rate.  The  total  annual  charts 
upon  houses  rated  at  3Z.  and  107.  respectively  may  be  stated^as 


Total  annual  charge  upon  a  house  of  31.  rateable  value. 

For  water  supply —  , 

Pi  ,.       .  rtV,     .  s.  d. 

ubhc  rate  at  Is.  in  the  pound       .  3  q 

Private  improvement  rate  (being-  annual  in- 
stalment of  principal  and  interest  on  20*. 
expended  upon  pipes,  taps,  &c.)         .  j  2£ 

Annual  charge  for  water  supply 
For  drainage — 

Public  rate  at  6c?.  in  the  pound 
Private  improvement  rate  (being  annual' install 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  30s.  expended 
upon  house-drains,  sink,  water-closet  pan,  &c.)    1  9f 


1  6 


Annual  charge  for  drainage 

TOuraina"Ual  °harSe  ^  ^  WatCT  SUpply  and 


s.  d. 


4  2^ 


3  3| 


1  61 


rue.] 
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Total  annual  charge  upon  a  house  of       rateable  value. 

For  water  supply —  s.  d. 

Public  rate  at  Is.  in  the  pound       .        .        .  10  0 
Private  improvement  rate  (being  annual  instal- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  25s.  expended 
upon  pipes,  taps,  &c.)      .        .        .  .16 


Annual  charge  for  water  supply  .... 

For  drainage — 

Public  rate  at  6d.  in  the  pound       .        .  .50 
Private  improvement  rate  (being  annual  instal- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on  35s.  expended 
upon  house  drains,  sink,  water-closet  pan,  &c.)    2  li 


Annual  charge  for  drainage 

Total  annual  charge  for  both  water  supply  and 
drainage  ...... 


11  6 


7  1* 


18    7  J 


Thus  the  annual  charge  for  both  drainage  and  water  supply, 
upon  a  house  rated  at  3Z.  would  be  7s.  §\d.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
one  penny  and  three  farthings  (nearly)  per  week;  and  upon  a 
house  rated  at  10£.,  the  annual  charge  for  these  works  would  be 
18.?.  7\d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  4jrf.  (nearly)  per  week. 

The  above  charges  to  each  class  of  house  given,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  public  portion  of  the  works  is  concerned,  are  based  upon 
the  rating  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  the  only  fixed  scale  that, 
presents  itself;  not  that 'such  a  distribution  is  considered  to  be  a 
strictly  equitable  one. 

The  fixing  of  the  scale  of  charges  will  be  a  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Local  Board. 


I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your-  very  obedient  servant, 
T  W.  Rammei.l. 


